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HIGHER EDUCATION 
WITHOUT STUDENTS 


“MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW” has now its 
modern analogue in “higher education without 
students.” Someone has facetiously remarked 
that a professorship would be a rather pleasant 
job but for the students. Military conscription 
has swept the students from the campus so sud- 
denly that there has been scarcely time to ap- 
praise the significance of the event. Is higher 
education in the present war situation con- 
fronted by a disaster or an opportunity, a blank 
period in its service to society or a cleared lull 
in which to take bearings and elevate vision? 

If colleges may cease their quest for govern- 
ment subsidies to continue artificially “college 
as usual” and devote their efforts to establishing 
foundations for a more stable civilization in 
postwar years, they not only might attune them- 
selves to the new world which lies on the other 
side of the war, but might indeed render a 
benefit to humanity that is beyond the powers 
of any other agency to confer. If this time of 
testing should prove that the mission of higher 
education is the betterment of civilization and 
that individual satisfactions are a by-product, 
war’s conflagration will become not its pyre but 
a refining furnace. 

The scholars of the first universities served 
society well by advancing knowledge while en- 
cloistered in their own chambers, but the modern 
university has become so occupied by the di- 
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ploma-produetion line that its traditional heri- 
tage of intellectual leadership has become ob- 
seured. 
not the souree of inspiration of Roger Bacon, 
or Galileo, or Kant. Professor William Black- 
stone produced his famous commentaries, which 
so epochally advanced basie law, in a slack 
period (1765-9) while political turmoil appar- 
ently lightened his duties on the faculty of Ox- 
England was drawing heavily 


The presence of undergraduates was 
ab 


ford University. 
on college students when, in 1776, Professor 
Adam Smith at the University of Glasgow pub- 
lished his “Wealth of Nations,’’ which has had 
perhaps unequaled influence in holding eco- 
nomic theories on solid ground for a century 
and a half. While many members of college 
faculties tread the governmental maze at vari- 
ous levels of administrative activity, those at 
their posts may also serve the national interests 
by trying to clarify the role of higher education 
for the postwar social milieu. The present col- 
lege in absentia affords time for examining edu- 
sation for obsolescence. Are its ivory towers 
suited to a world with an electronic nervous 
system, a technologie production, group antag- 
and one-world economics? Such self- 
surveys which could be done now will be pre- 
cluded when congested enrollments burden fae- 
ulty hours. 

Owing to the technologie enlargement of 


onisms, 
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everyone’s mental place of habitation, a quasi- 
crowded humanity is agonizing for social ae- 
commodation. Nations are arrayed in mortal 
combat prodigally destroying nature’s resources, 
which were intended to bless rather than to eurse 
mankind; working and business groups are in 
conflict rather than in collaboration; religious 
and racial bigotries are the excuses for animosi- 
ties which flare above the restraints of toler- 
ance. These phenomena demand unbiased study, 
which the forees of education and research are 
especially fitted to undertake. Our political or- 
ganization, which contemplated a populace com- 
posed of individual thinking citizens, is eon- 
fronted today by a society clustered largely into 
irresponsible pressure groups each seeking ad- 
vantage over the remainder. Such complexities 
transcend the traditional procedures of demo- 
cratic government. The executive has sprawl- 
ingly expanded but the legislative branch has 
no effective agencies to cope with the modern 
tempo. Statism is gradually swallowing indi- 
vidual enterprise, and world organization may 
absorb some cherished phases of our sovereignty. 
Letters from soldiers in the far corners indicate 
grave bewilderment as to why they are there. 
Perhaps never before in our history have so 
portentous economie doctrines been entertained 
by the Federal government. Such matters will 
press for decisions for which foundations of 
intelligent judgment should be prepared. 

It would be naive, of course, to suppose that 
academia could produce final answers to such 
problems of social organization, but the metho- 
dologies of scholarship and research are com- 
petent to furnish basie analyses as an approach 
to political action. Unbiased scholarship could 
also counteract the evil effects of propaganda 
which linger like delaved bombs to menace hu- 
man understanding. In seeking the answers, the 
techniques of higher education for evaluating 
social theories may be rendered more reliable. 
While the illustrations mentioned relate to social 
organization, there are numerous researches pos- 
sible in science and technology that would yield 
an abundant fruitage. The requirements of 
technologie belligerence will compel attention to 
the sciences, but the social researches, being less 
obvious, are likely to be dangerously postponed. 
The solutions to these quests represent a com- 
mon concern of the nation to which public funds 


may appropriately be devoted. 
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As to procedures, centers of advanced study 
and research could be established at the larger 
universities having adequate facilities at which 
leaders in the various fields would assemble to 
guide, and from which the program would 
radiate through coordinated organization. Dis 
possessed professors are already at work at 
some institutions, but to achieve practical effee- 
tiveness agencies for co-ordinating and apprais- 
ing the significance of findings are necessary, 
Control and critical agencies should be set up. 
The organization could properly be sponsored 
by the American Council on Edueation or by 
the Association of American Universities in 
initiating the necessary legislation and selecting 
the centers of research. Various phases and 
details could be assigned to qualified scholars at 
smaller institutions prepared to co-operate. 
Teachers not equipped or willing to participate 
could carry the teaching for the students and 
Army reserves that may be in residence. Thus 
the competent educational institutions would 
receive the succor necessary for their existence 
and would in return render an _ educational 
service that is imperatively needed for the life 
of the nation. Teachers engaged in the pro- 
gram would receive compensation commensur- 
ately with soldiers and officers, and a system 
of recognitions of merit would give a feeling 
of patriotic virtue. In importance, the project 
would not be surpassed by military achieve- 
ments and its suecess would justify the expense 
for an army, yet the actual cost would be small 
and colleges could feel a pride of service in the 
effort. 

The project could have its contact with gov 
ernment through the Office of Edueation, which 
has demonstrated a capacity to co-ordinate with- 
out bossing, but history testifies that the scope 
and character of the studies should not be 
guided or restricted by any governmental 
agency. H. G. Wells states with regard to the 
code of Napoleon, which was prepared by a 
political council under governmental dictation: 
“It took everything that existed for granted.” 
“To this day, France is cramped by this straight- 
waistcoat into which he clapped her .. . [and] 
struggles to this day in the net of its hard defi- 
nitions.” The recent rapid infiltration of “gov- 
ernment by men” instead of “government by 
law” in this country is a eall to independent 
thinking. The ineongruities of our political 
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system are becoming manifest and their rectifi- 
cation more urgent. The powers of scholarship 
and research by chance are now available for 
independent comprehensive study at a time 
when their demise or enfeeblement would con- 
stitute a commonweal loss of inealeulable mag- 
nitude. If “higher education without students” 
may, like ‘‘a song without words,” be for the 
time poured out in freedom and spirit rather 


Bvyvents... 


than being capped, degreed, and marketed in 
standard human vessels—if colleges and univer- 
sities can envision their primary function as 
social amelioration and devote their powers of 
scholarship and research to clarifying the ide- 
ologies of the civilization that we eall America 
—then higher education may in this crisis find 
its soul, and representative democracy, its sal- 
vation. 





THE LONDON CONFERENCE OF 
ALLIED MINISTERS OF 
EDUCATION 

THE most important step taken reeently in 
the field of international education by the De- 
partment of State was the decision to partici- 
pate in the work of educational and cultural re- 
construction of the war-torn United Nations. 
In a statement of policy issued on March 31, the 
department announced an intention to collab- 
orate with the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Edueation in London and, as soon as prac- 
tieable, with other of the United Nations and as- 
sociated nations, in developing a United Nations 
organization for educational and cultural recon- 
struction. 

The programs of assistance is expected to 
follow four principal lines: (1) restocking es- 
sential edueational facilities, especially with 
books and scientifie and other teaching aids; 
(2) providing opportunities for the training of 
carefully selected foreign students in American 
educational institutions; (3) re-establishing es- 
sential library facilities; and (4) the recovery 
and restoration to their rightful owners of edu- 
-ational, scientific, artistic, and archival mate- 
rials looted by the Axis countries. 

To carry out this policy, the Department of 
State sent to London a delegation to the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education. This 
delegation under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative J. William Fulbright included also 
C. Mildred Thompson, Archibald MacLeish, 
John W. Studebaker, Grayson N. Kefauver, 
and Ralph E. Turner. 

The delegation arrived in London for the 
seventh plenary meeting of the conference on 
April 6, 1944. Some of the members of the 





delegation returned to the United States on 
May 1. In London it was decided to issue an 
invitation to all conference members and ob- 
servers to attend an open meeting to consider 
the possibility of setting up a United Nations 
organization to handle educational and cultural 
problems during the period of reconstruction. 
Mr. Fulbright was requested to serve as chair- 
man of this opening meeting at the suggestion 
of the Belgian representative. 

A second open meeting was held on April 14 
in an attempt to reach an agreement on general 
principles. It set up a drafting committee 
which presented detailed suggestions to the spe- 
cial conference meeting called for April 19. 

A proposal for carrying out these four main 
principles has been drafted. It provides for the 
establishment of an international body to be 
known as the United Nations Organization for 
Edueational and Cultural Reconstruction. It 
will not be a reality until accepted by 20 of the 
44 United and associated nations. 

Chairman Fulbright said in London: 

If we persist in believing and preaching that 
democracy is the better way of life, then it is im- 
portant that we do something about it. 

If we intend to feed the peoples of Europe 
through the United National Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration we should go further and 
help in their re-education in ten years by getting 
hold of the young Hitler-built race of fanatical 
Nazis. 

Surely the democracies can, with equal urgeney, 
build up their young people into devoted believers 
in the values for which we are fighting. 

This report is based on a release from the 
Liaison Committee for International Education, 
which was received by ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 22. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR RELIGIOUS 
CULTURE 


has sent to SCHOOL 


YEISLEY RUSK 


AND Sociery an announcement of the organiza- 


(EORGE 


tion of the Society for Religious Culture which 
l being established ‘to explore, develop, and 


apply the means which philosophy, seienee, 
and historical and literary scholarship can pro- 
vide by which religious doctrines can be at onee 
subjectively valued and objectively confirmed, 
and by which they can be made definite, re- 
trained, adjusted, and powerful by reason of 
their general acceptance.” An organization of 
this sort was deemed necessary “because relig- 
ious doctrines have been so vague or extreme 
and conflicting they have been without compell- 
and of 


ing authority over the minds of men 


nations.” 

Among ways in which the organization may 
earry on its work are the following: 

It may conduct its own conferences and specific 
research projects, designed to make limited yet in- 
fluential contributions to the above inclusive objec- 
tives of the society. 

It may help colleges conduet projects which would 
contribute to these objectives. 

It may itself serve as a project of colleges, of 
seminaries, of associations for religious and for 
adult edueation, and of learned societies. 

It may make explicit the religious implications 
of philosophieal, scientific, historical, and literary 
articles and books, seeure wide distribution for such 
articles and books, develop local and correspondence 
classes for their discussion, and award honorariums 
to their authors, 

Gardner Murphy, professor of psychology, 
College (New York), is a member of the 
All persons interested in fur- 


City 
founding group. 
thering the work of the society may obtain ad- 
ditional information and application forms by 
writing to George Yeisley Rusk, secretary, 110 


Elmwood Road, Baltimore 10. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES CONFER- 
ENCE ON FACULTY-STUDENT 
CO-OPERATION 

THE first Southeastern States College Confer- 
ence on Faculty-Student Co-operation was held 
at Atlanta University, May 5-7, under the joint 
Colleges and 


auspices of the Association of 


Secondary Schools for Negroes, the Associa- 


tion of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, the Con- 
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State Agents of 


Negro Schools. 


ference of 
and the American Teachers Association, with 
the co-operation of the General Education 
Board. 
Negro colleges in Kentucky, Tennessee, A],- 
Florid:; ‘ 


The conference was organized by Ambrose |. 


Delegates represented 26 of the 3] 


bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Suhrie, professor emeritus of education, New 
York University, who has been serving durine 
the year 1943-44 as field consultant of the ( 
College Study, with 
quarters at Atlanta University. 


operative Negro head 


The theme of the conference was “Learnin 
to Live and Work Co-operatively on the Col 
lege Campus,” and sessions were devoted to 
round-table discussions based on a list of 25 
questions prepared and mimeographed in ad 
Sunday 
morning service was addressed by the Reverend 
A. E. Lickey, pastor, Beverly Road Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, Atlanta, on the subject, 
“When God Builds a Man,” and by J. W. 


Nicholson, professor of preaching and church 


vance of the meetings. A_ special 


administration, Gammon Theological Seminary 
(Atlanta), on “Agencies of Religion in Higher 
Edueation.” 

The Executive Control Committee of the Co 
operative Negro College Study is made up as 
follows: R. B. Atwood, president, Kentucky 
State College (Frankfort), chairman; Felton 
G. Clark, president, Southern University (Scot 
landville, La.); E. G. MeGehee, Jr., director, 
Division of Negro Edueation, Alabama State 
Department of Education; T. E. McKinney, 
dean, College of Arts and Seienees, Johnson 
C. Smith University (Charlotte, N. C.); and 
H. Councill Trenholm, president, State Teach 
ers College Ala.), 
officer. L. S. Cozart, president, Barber-Scotia 
College (Coneord, N. 

The planning board of the conference for 
the year 194445 following: 
representing Alabama, C. Johnson Dunn, dean 
of students, State ( Mont- 
gomery), president, and Cleopatra Harris, stu- 
dent, Miles College (Birmingham); Florida, 
Martha M. Berhel, librarian, Bethune-Cookman 
College (Daytona Beach), and Anna F. Harvin, 
student, Florida Normal and Industrial Insti 
tute (St. Augustine), secretary; Georgia, W. M. 
Boyd, head of the department of social science, 


(Montgomery, executive 
C.), is treasurer. 
comprises the 


Teachers College 
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Fort Valley State College, and Ruth L. Bacone, 
student, Paine College (Augusta); Kentucky, 
lheodore R. Dailey, head of the department of 
edueation, Kentucky State College, and a stu- 
dent to be named from the Louisville Municipal 
College; South Carolina, Thomas J. Crawford, 
of the department of chemistry, State Colored 
Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechan- 
ical College of South Carolina (Orangeburg), 
and Hattie Blount, student, Claflin College 
(Orangeburg) ; Tennessee, A. V. Boswell, chair- 
man, Student Personnel Committee, Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers Col- 
lege (Nashville), and Frances Odessa Roberts, 
student, Le Moyne College, Memphis. 


A NEW INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 
PROJECT 

TWENTY-TWO school districts and teachers col- 
leges in the United States have been designated 
centers for a new project in inter-American 
education administered by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation and financed with grants-in-aid from 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. This project is one of a series carried 
out jointly by the two offices since 1941. <Ac- 
cording to Bess Goodykoontz, acting commis- 
sioner during the absence of Dr. Studebaker, 
three types of program are included in the 
pre ject : 


The first will be carried out in ten inter-Amer- 
ican demonstration centers in elementary and secon- 
dary schools and teachers colleges. These centers 
will send teams of teachers experienced in inter- 
American educational work to other schools in their 
areas for planning conferences and consultation. 
The teams will include representatives from ele- 
mentary, secondary, and teachers-college levels plus 
teachers who are specialists in art, music, literature, 
Spanish, English, history, geography, and other 
fields. 

A second type of program is being organized in 
six teachers colleges, each of which will set up an 
inter-American curriculum workroom. Each work- 
room will be supervised by a member of the fac- 
ulty who will help student-teachers select and or- 
ganize inter-American educational materials for use 
in their teaching. 

The third program will be carried on in six 
selected communities in the Southwest in which 
there are large numbers of Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. Its purpose is to improve the quality of in- 
struction in such schools and to relate their activi- 





ties more closely to school-ecommunity needs. Cen- 
ters for this program are four colleges in Texas 
one in Colorado, and one in California. Co-opera- 
tion of state, county, and local school officials, as 
well as social-welfare, agricultural, and other re- 
lated community agencies will be sought. 

A committee of the Office of Education has 
worked with the co-operating colleges and 
schools in organizing the inter-American eduea- 
tional programs. This committee includes Miss 
Goodykoontz; Katherine M. Cook, chief, Spe- 
cial Problems Division; Jessie A. Lane, senior 
specialist, Division of Inter-American Eduea- 
tional Relations; Helen K. Mackintosh, senior 
specialist in elementary education in the Amer- 
ican Schools Division; John C. Patterson, chief, 
and C. F. Muney, assistant chief, Division of 
Inter-American Edueational Relations. The 
committee will be assisted by Jesse T. Reid, 
director, Extension Division, University of New 
Mexico, who is serving as co-ordinator of the 
project, and William H. Sininger, director of 
teacher training, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity (Las Vegas), who is field consultant for 
the project in the centers located in the South- 
west. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHINESE AT THE 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

GrorGe W. FRASIER, president, Colorado State 
College of Education (Greeley), and the Board 
of Trustees recently announced that scholarships 
for Chinese students have been made available 
through a fund provided by the Jack Petteys 
Memorial Foundation. Three scholarships of 
$500 each will be awarded annually and will 
become effective for the college year beginning 
next September. “Tuition fees for the recipi- 
ents of the award will be waived by the college.” 

The purpose of the scholarships is “to aid in 
fostering a better understanding between the 
peoples of China and the United States.” The 
Colorado State College of Education was chosen 
because “it encourages such association and 
offers opportunities for study to those interested 
not only in edueation but in business, indastry, 
and government as well.” 

The scholarships will be awarded to Chinese men 
and women, preferably to those born in China, for 
either graduate or undergraduate study. Two es- 
sential conditions of award are a knowledge of both 


. 
; 
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the Chinese and English languages and the inten- 
tion to return to China, after this period of study, 
to engage as active citizens in some phase of Chi- 
nese life, . 

All scholarships will be awarded annually. Un- 
dergraduate students may apply for renewals for 
such a period of time as shall be necessary to com- 
Graduate stu- 


plete the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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dents may apply for renewals for such a time as 
shall be necessary to complete their graduate pro- 
gram. 


For further information regarding require- 


ments, inquiries may be addressed to the 


Scholarship Fund for Chinese Students, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo, 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Howarp Foster Lowry, professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University, has been elected to 
the presidency of the Coilege of Wooster (Ohio) 
to sueceed Charles F. Wishart, whose intention 
to retire, September 1, was reported in ScHoon 


AND Society, January 29. 


Marion L. Smirn, president, Millsaps College 
(Jackson, Miss.), 


presidency for a period ot five years. 


was recently re-elected to the 


RAYMOND C. WaAss, superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton (Mass.), has been appointed assistant 
to Guy M. Winslow, president, Lasell Junior 
College, Auburndale, Mass. 


duties, July 1. 


He will assume his 


JASPER B. SHANNON, on leave as assistant 
protessor of political science, University of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed assistant director, 
Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
GrorGe EK. Simmons, head of the department 
of journalism and assistant to Marten ten Hoor, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane Uni- 
versity, will become acting dean, July 1, when 
Dr. ten Hoor relinquishes his administrative 
duties to devote full time to his work as profes- 


sor of philosophy and head of the department. 


WituiAMmM H. 


biochemist ry, 


CoLE, professor of physiology 
(New 


Brunswick, N. J.), has been appointed director 


and Rutgers University 


of the newly organized research council which 
will “strengthen and promote research through- 
out the university.” In the directorship, Dr. 
Cole “will serve in a staff relationship to deans, 
department heads, and faculty members con- 
cerning research programs and will represent 


the university in developing reciprocal arrange- 


ments with governmental, industrial, business, 
and professional institutions outside the univer 
sity.” 
Cyrin A. NELSON, associate professor of 
mathematics, Rutgers University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of mathematics, 
(New 


3runswick), to succeed Richard Morris, pro 


the New Jersey College for Women 


fessor of mathematies, resigned. 


Harouip LiInpDseELL, of Columbia (S. C.) Bible 
College, has been appointed professor of Bap- 
tist history and missions and assistant professor 
of church history, Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. He will begin his duties, 
September 1, assisting Peder Stiansen, chair- 
man of the department of church history. 


MarsHautL E. Dimock, assistant administra- 
tor of the War Shipping Administration, has 
been appointed professor of political science, 
Northwestern University. He will assume the 
post, September 1. 


RECENT appointments to the staff of Stan- 
ford University are those of William Walter 
Greulich, formerly professor of physical an- 
thropology and anatomy and director, Brush 
Foundation, Western Reserve University, pro- 
fessor of anatomy; James A. Work, associate 
professor of English, Wayne University, acting 
professor of English; and Elizabeth Thornton, 
medicine (radiology), and Robert H. Dreisbach, 
pharmacology, to instructorships. 


AprAHAM I. Katsu, since 1935 a lecturer in 
New York University, has been appointed to 
the newly established chair of Hebrew culture 
and education with the title, assistant professor 
of education. The chair, which is subsidized by 
funds contributed to the university by the Jew- 
ish Culture Foundation, is considered “unique 
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of its kind in America and will enable the uni- 
versity to offer an extensive program of courses 
relating to Hebrew language and literature, the 
history and philosophy of Judaism, and the 
various sociological and educational problems o: 


the Jews.’ 


AMONG changes in staff recently announced 
by Columbia University are the following: Ap- 
pointments, Ernst Alfred Cassirer, visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy; James L. Clifford, visit- 
ing associate professor of English (Barnard 
College); Homer H. Dubs, visiting professor 
of Chinese; A. Irving Hallowell, visiting pro- 
fessor of anthropology; and Henry H. Linn, 
associate professor of education (Teachers Col- 
lege). Promotions—to departmental headships, 
Henry E. Garrett, psychology; Arthur Jeffery, 
Indo-Iranian and comparative linguistics; John 
A. Krout, history; Clarence A. Manning, East 
Kuropean languages; to professorships, Mary 
Evans and Lillian H. Locke, home economies; 
Ernest G. Osborne, education; to associate pro- 
fessorships, Mary E. Chayer, nursing eduea- 
tion; Natalie K. Fitch, home economies; Daniel 
P. Girard, French; Alice W. Spieseke, history ; 
to assistant professorships, Thelma M. Potter, 
education; Jane D. Zimmerman, speech; Cath- 
erine M. Dunn, social work (New York School 
of Social Work) ; Helen F. Pettit, nursing (Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons). Herbert 
Brucker, professor of journalism, and Clarence 
J. Finney, visiting professor of architecture, 
have resigned. The following have been named 
professors emeriti: John Lawrence Gerig, Cel- 
tie; Wesley Clair Mitchell, economies. 


ApvouPH E. Biaae, head of the department of 
German language and literature, University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed by the Office of 
Publie Information of the Department of State 
as visiting professor for a year in the University 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Sir BernarpD Pares, formerly director of the 
School of Slavonie and East European Studies, 
University of London, has accepted an invita- 
tion to serve as visiting lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for the winter session. 


GLENN A. BAKKUM, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Oregon State College (Cor- 
vallis), has been appointed visiting professor at 
sociology and economies for the summer session, 
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Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts (Ames); Karl Brandt, economist, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, is visit- 
ing professor in the same department for the 
month of June. 


THE REVEREND Davis MELson, former pastor 
of the Unadilla (Ga.) Methodist Church, has 
been appointed visiting professor of Bible, La 
Grange (Ga.) College. 

EstHer Luoyp-JoNes, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Virginia Harrington, assistant dean, Barnard 
College, were elected to the Board of Trustees 
of Briarcliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y.) at the May meeting of the board. An- 
nouncement was made at the same time that the 
college has been accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Harvey Culp, formerly associate in the office 
of the dean of Columbia College, has been ap- 
pointed registrar. 

WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT, professor of gov- 
ernment (on leave), Harvard University, was 
appointed director of the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, WPB, May 6, to sueceed Arthur D. 
Whiteside, who resigned in February to return 
to the presidency of Dun and Bradstreet, Ine. 


Rosert Rak, professor of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Reading (England), has been ap- 
pointed agricultural attaché at the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C. 

Unpver date of May 19, the following item 
was sent to SCHOOL AND Society: At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Edueation, May 5, the committee 
“confirmed the mail ballot of the membership 
of the council.” Herman B. Wells, president, 
Indiana University, was elected chairman of the 
council to sueceed O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University; Julius E. Warren, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Edueation, first vice- 
chairman; Isabel M. Stewart, professor of nurs- 
ing education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, second vice-chairman; the Reverend Ed- 
ward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president, Villanova 
(Pa.) College (re-elected), secretary. Three 
members of the Executive Committee were also 
elected: Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, 
American Library Association (re-elected), to 
complete the unexpired term of the late Herbert 
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Kk. Hawkes; Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union 
College; and John Davis Williams, president, 


Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Upon 
joint recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee, four new members were elected to the 


Henry H. Hill, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh, to complete the un- 
expired term of the late DeWitt S. 
Carmichael; H. W. 
and 


latter committee: 


Morgan; 
Dodds, presi- 
Ralph W. 


Tyler, chairman, department of education, the 


Chancellor 


dent, Princeton University ; 


University of Chicago. 


Epcar W. 


the University of 


KNIGHT, professor of education, 
North 
elected chairman, Committee on Work Confer- 


Carolina, has been 
ences on Higher Edueation, Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, to sue- 


ceed the late Kremer J. Hoke. The comuiittee, 


of which Dr. Knight has been a member for 
several years, is “promoting three regional 


studies in the humanities, the social sciences, 


and the natural sciences.” 


DouGias A. Newcoms, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Long Beach (Calif.), has been 
named acting superintendent to serve until 
Colonel 


superintendency. 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer returns to the 
Will 


education (on leave), Teachers College, Colum- 


French, professor of 
bia University, who had been serving as super- 
intendent since Colonel Oberholtzer was called 
to Army duty (1942), has been reealled to his 


post at the college. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND FRANCIS X. CONNOR, retired 
protessor of classical languages, St. John’s Uni- 
versity (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, May 24, at the 
age of fifty-four years. Father Connor, who 
had held the professorship for twenty-six years 
prior to his retirement (1943), had taught Greek 
and Latin in St. Joseph’s College (Princeton, 


N. J.) before going to the university. 


THe REVEREND FELIX P. Drovet, head of the 
department of modern languages, Niagara Uni- 
versity (N. Y.), died, May 25. 


Tuomas H. HuGues, assistant superintendent 
of schools, New York City, died, May 25, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Mr. Hughes, who had 


served the city’s schools since 1906, was the 
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author of a number of textbooks among which 
are “Geography by Grades,” “A Brief Physica! 
Geography,” and “A History of the United 
States for Schools.” 


WALTER TAYLOR MARVIN, who was to hay 
retired in July as dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Rutgers University, succumbed to 
heart attack, May 26, at the age of seventy-two 
Dr. Marvin had served as assistant in 
(1898-99), 
instructor and assistant professor of philoso- 
(1899-1905), Western 
Reserve University; assistant professor (1905- 


years. 


philosophy Columbia University ; 


phy and _ psychology 
10), Princeton University; and professor of 
(since 1910), dean of the faculty 
1925), 


philosophy 
(1921-25), 
University. 


and dean (since Rutgers 


Wituiam D. Henperson, professor emeritus 
of physies, University of Michigan, died, May 


Dr. Hen- 


derson had served the university as instructor 


26, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


in physies (1903-05), assistant professor (1906- 
09), associate professor (1909-19), and director, 
Extension Division, 1911-36. 

THE REVEREND FRANK L. FERGUSON, former 
president, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) 
of the 
Church, died, May 28, in his eighty-third year. 


and retired minister Congregational 
He served in the presidency of Pomona College, 


1898-1902. 
Coming Events 

THE Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica will hold its annual meeting in Pittsburgh, 
July 4. 

THE seventh annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Edueation, sponsored by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, will be 
held at the University of Pittsburgh, July 10- 
21. The conference will inimediately follow the 
NEA representative assembly in Pittsburgh. 
Samuel P. Franklin, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, is in charge of the program. 

Honors and Awards 

Harry L. Dit, president, Linfield College 
(MeMinnville, Ore.), was awarded the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, by the University of 
Redlands (Calif.), at a convocation on March 
12. 


Apert Hoyt Tayior, former professor of 
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physies, University of Wisconsin, now chief 
Navy physicist and superintendent of the radio 
division, Naval Research Laboratory, was re- 
cently awarded a medal of merit by President 
Cordell Hull, in 
medal, praised Dr. Taylor for having “labored 


Roosevelt. presenting the 
tirelessly in a course of intensive research and 
experimentation which eventually resulted in 
the discovery and development of radar.” 


J. GILBERT QUICK, registrar, University of 
Pittsburgh, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy at the 90th annual com- 
mencement exercises held at Westminster Col- 
lege (New Wilmington, Pa.), May 20. Captain 
Edward Rickenbacker received the degree, Doe- 
tor of Science, and Eric Clarke, executive secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Opera Company, the LL.D. 
degree. 

Other Items 

L. B. SuHarp, special lecturer in New York 
University and director of National Camp, 
founded in 1940 by Life Camps, Ine., “in re- 
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sponse to a long-felt need for advanced lead- 
ership in the field of camping,’ has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society a copy of the first issue 
of Extending Education (Vol. I, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1944), which states that while “no promise 
is made of regular publication, an attempt will 
The 


number is devoted to a deseription of the work 


be made to release several issues a year.” 


of National Camp and its purpose of providing 
training for professional leadership in eamp- 
ing education. Subscription to the journal “is 
free to school administrators and youth lead- 
ers.” Prices for additional copies are available 
National Camp offers a summer 


session, July 7—August 18, at Lake Mashipa- 


on request. 


cong, Sussex (N. J.), which includes advanced 


courses for administrators, directors, super- 


visors, and educators interested in eamping 


education. New York University co-operates 
in this summer school, and graduate credit is 
offered. For complete information, address L. 
B. Sharp, National Camp, 14 West 49th St., 
New York 20. 


Shorter Papers... 





LAUGHTER IN OUR TIME 

THOosE of us who, like the people in some 
Maeterlinckian play, await a  disaster—the 
nature of which may not be clear—can, per- 
haps, not be expected to laugh much. The 
sword of Damocles hardly inspires a keen ap- 
preciation of the humorous; but we should 
remind ourselves of the need for laughter in a 
time of stress. Charles Chaplin has been quoted 
as saying that the nation which can laugh is the 
nearest to being sane. Interviewing the come- 
dian Ed Wynn, Edwin F. Melvin has made some 
pertinent remarks :? 


.. . Perhaps it is a little easier to make people 
laugh when a community or a nation are [sic] emo- 
tionally keyed up, [Wynn] thought. But it is diffi- 
cult tosay. When they are wrought up, it is a ques- 
tion of whether they would rather laugh or ery. 
The two are pretty close together. 


An editorial in The New York Times (October 
20, 1940) comes back thoughtfully—taking “The 


1 Edwin F. Melvin in the Drama Section of The 
New York Times, September 15, 1940. 


Great Dictator” as a text—to the subject of 
laughter : 


. .. Every critic, perhaps every member of the 
audiences, has felt an uneasiness behind the laugh- 
ter in this film. The pretensions of the dictators 
could be a joke as late as two years ago. Are they 
now? 
tyred London funny? 


caused these horrors be considered comic? 


Is Nazi-ocecupied France funny? Is mar- 


Can the man or men who 


Aristotle, as interpreted by Coleridge, defined the 
laughable as ‘‘consisting of, or depending on, what 
is out of its proper time and place, yet without 
danger of pain.’’ The first part of the definition, 
of course, covers the case of Hitler and Mussolini, 
just as its second part seems to rule them out. Yet 
Mr. Chaplin added a suggestive modern footnote 
the other day when he said: ‘‘ There is pathos and 
great comedy in all human suffering and tragedy. 
The secret lies in how you approach it. It would 
be a sad moment if we couldn’t laugh now.. .’’ 

Laughter can be mingled with indignation, with 
pity, with resolution. Laughter can -be strong. 
Men can face death with laughter on their lips. 
Exultant laughter can ring out when the preten- 
sions of imperial clowns are at last deflated. And 
if you listen carefully and reverently, in faith and 
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charity and valor, you may perhaps hear, even now, 
foretelling the doom of humorless barbarism, the 


exceedingly bitter laugh of the high gods.? 


There are evidently many kinds of laughter. 
Almost every kind, however, depends on per- 
spective. A cruel gibe may bring a laugh from 
the speaker and those standing by, while it lacer- 
ates the recipient. It is clear that often some- 
thing which strikes us as funny in one state of 
time of life—will not do so 


Often one finds comedy on the bor- 


mind—or at one 
at another. 
derland of 

When Hitler was far off, he seemed a funny 
little figure of an ex-paperhanger setting up to 
become a world conqueror. We forgot the pot 
ter who became tyrant, and the Seythian shep- 
When Hitler 
life, we took 


him “seriously” (as we said), and saw little 


tears. 


herd who set his foot on kings. 
actually threatened our way of 
funny about him. To himself, he has never 
seemed funny; and when it comes to him, his 
doom will not make him laugh. Always the 
villain is the hero of his own melodrama; and 
whatever satisfaction his downfall may bring 
us, he remains to himself a _ tragic figure. 
Humorless Hitler doubtless is; the millions of 
German men and women who have gone mad 
with him are blind to the “cosmie ineongruity 
in victories, which bring the victors neither com 
fort: nor safety nor love nor peace.” The poet 
may have been right when he remarked: 


There is a pleasure sure in being mad, 


Which only madmen know, 


but we can utter no sympathetie laughter when 
we see the “cosmie incongruity” of Hitler’s acts. 

The comedy of tragedy—we often call it 
“irony’—does not evoke much laughter of any 
kind; sympathy will wipe out even the grim 
smile of resolution. No egocentrie—despot, re- 
former, or sentimentalist—has a sense of humor. 
He may, even if he is a barbarian, have a sense 
of wit; for wit has an intellectual element, not 
incompatible with egocentricity or savagery. 
Rarely can a self-centred person detach himself 
from his vantage-point sufficiently to watch hu- 
manity—from which the observer is temporarily 
excluded—as an outsider might see it; this is 
one reason why he misses satire directed against 
himself. He does not realize what he really is. 
When Hitler is defeated, he will not laugh— 


2 Quoted by permission. 
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for the fall of the mighty is no food for mirth. 
We may not laugh, either; but we shall breathe 
a sigh of relief—and our satisfaction will brine 
an echo of the recognition of the comie spirit 
which sympathy kills. 

It might be said that comedy makes molehills 
out of mountains, while tragedy is inclined to 
make of molehills. This is 
matter of temperament. Here is the source o{ 
the English strength. When a people minimizes 
its distress, it is at its best in the face of diffi- 
culties. The character of the Germans is other, 
and it apparently has not changed in centuries. 
A correspondent of The York Times 
(March 8, 1942) has noted: 


mountains out 


New 


In 1640 a Dutch poet named Jacob Cats wrote 
the following verse which I hear has become pro- 
verbial in Holland. A free translation in a London 
newspaper reads: 

When the Hun is poor and down, 
He’s the humblest man in town, 
But once he climbs and holds the rod, 


He smites his fellow-man and God. 


Such a character can comprehend neither 
comedy nor humor. Perhaps it suggests why 
the German is such a poor colonizer. 

There is laughter born of wit, humor, comedy, 
satire, burlesque, and parody—but is it the 
same? It would be interesting to know whether 
Hitler has a sense of wit. In reealling his gen- 
erals he evidently has the wit to know when he 
has made a mistake—though he may not openly 
admit it. Fortunately for him, a purged officer 


‘an recover from an operation—it is not so easy 





for ghoulishness such as his to reclaim one from 
the tomb. 

Is it funny that, in order to conquer the world, 
he has had to link himself with the Italians and 
the Japanese? Is it funny that with his em- 
phasis on “Aryan” supremacy, he has admitted 
such non-Nordies into his fellowship, and given 
them “honorary” status there? Is it funny that 
such Nordies as the Norwegians do not welcome 
association with him? that he seeks to win 
Semitie Arabs to his side, while he persecutes 
the Jews for being Semitic? Is it funny that 
quarrels are likely to break out between the 
Axis members while he seeks to foment them 
among his enemies? Is it funny that “con- 
quered” Europe refuses to accept his domina- 
tion? Does he chuckle at the evidence of the 
strength of the spirit in the face of his bayonets? 
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Has he got to the place where he can turn moun- 
tains into molehills? Or have his people? 

For the moment, we shall have to take him 
and bear him, and—if possible—grin. The 
grinning will become easier as time goes on; and 
once the end is in sight, we may have to try not 
to grin. We won't cheer as the poor devils die; 
but we can smile as we contrast the effrontery 
of Hitler at Munich with his abject whimpering 
in the days of Armageddon. If we cannot en- 
lighten his blind followers, we shall have to 
render them harmless; our smiles at their gulli- 
bility will not lessen our vigilance. Hatred and 
disgust—like pity and sympathy or any strong 
emotion—would dull our comie sense; this the 
yermans know (being, in a manner of speaking, 
psychologists)—and so we should be ready for 
their appeals to the softer emotions as they hope 
to make vindictiveness and disgust evaporate 
in the pathos of defeat. Ruthless they will be, 
if they win; cruel we shall not be, if they lose. 
But we shall have to keep our sense of propor- 
tion, our appreciation of the comic—a certain 
objectivity—in order not to be done out of the 
peace. And at home, before the peace comes, 
we must suppress the self-centred grabbing of 
various bloes and cliques, which hinders our 
effort; we must show all who seek an advantage 
for themselves in our hour of travail the futility 
of their shortsightedness, and give them the 
larger vision of which the comie spirit partakes. 
Is there not something incongruous in fiddling 
while Rome burns? in bickering over wages and 
hours while Hitler watches like a hawk? in de- 
manding “parity” when the very land is threat- 
ened? in pettiness and self-seeking when sacrifice 
is ealled for? Let us laugh at it if we can; let 
us correct it while we may; let us mingle our 
laughter with indignation, with resolution, and 
even with a modicum of pity, if we must; but 
let us not forget to laugh in our time. 

And if, when the war of the world is over, 
we think we see “a naive fellow, apparently 
frustrated at every turn,” let our laughter be 
not too sympathetic, lest he turn upon us again 
and we find the naiveté in us. We shall not 
need to deride the fallen Hitler, the defeated 
Mussolini, or the overwhelmed Hirohito—but 
we do not need to pity them. Our release from 
tension may impel us to laugh, and our laughter 
may be sardonic—it will not be full-throated; 
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it may be without bitterness, and without exul- 
tation—but it should pay tribute to the comie 
spirit, which even in these days is not dead. 
Rosert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


THE RICH AND THE POOR 


PROMINENT among the comments upon the 
Army training program are those which point 
out that by this means bright boys who would 
otherwise have been financially unable to at- 
tend a college are receiving college training. 
Usually there follows a comment that return- 
ing soldiers after the war will constitute an- 
other contingent of the same category, and 
finally, plans are laid for the extension of the 
privilege of free higher education more gen- 
erally. This involves an implicit definition of 
a “poor” student in the financial sense, and im- 
plies that the typical student normally found 
in college is, if not rich, at least to be classed 
as not-poor. With this orientation it may be 
of some interest to see what was considered 
poverty in a student in an earlier generation. 

By chance I read in quick succession the auto- 
biographies of two distinguished scholars of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries.t Each man, 
naturally, spoke at some length of his college 
days. Each described himself as a poor student, 
financially. Then each gave a more definite 
statement of his financial resources, thereby in 
effect defining the word “poor.” Let me sum- 
marize the statements and draw a picture of 
poverty. 

The British physicist was certainly not rich. 
He seems to have depended upon scholarships to 
defray a part of his expenses at all times, espe- 
cially after the early death of his father. On 
the other hand, he refers to a “minor” scholar- 
ship at Cambridge for £75; this was in 1880 and 
following years. I believe this would be a major 
stipend at an American college even today, when 
all dollar prices are much larger. The most sig- 
nificent item concerning poverty occurs when he 
speaks of himself and other poor men, who paid 
a teacher of mathematics not connected with the 
university (Dr. Routh) £36 each a year. It is 
clear that the instruction was worth the fee— 
but how does a “poor” man find loose change to 

1 J. J. Thomson, ‘‘ Recollections and Reflections, ’’ 


Macmillan, 1937; George Santayana, ‘‘ Persons and 
Places,’’ Seribners, 1944. 
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the extent of some $150 a year? There is no 
indication that the young man earned any money 
while attending college. 

The Spanish-American philosopher gives more 
details of his financial status, and besides he 
attended an American college, so that compari- 
sons are easier to make. He went to Harvard 
shortly before 1890; at that time the tuition was 


Board 


and room cost him about $250 for a college year, 


$150 a year, according to his account. 


although this would have been more except that 
he spent week ends at home. His poverty was 
based on the fact that all he had was a steady 
allowance of $750 a year, plus occasional money 
With this he was able to 


belong to several “minor” societies at the col- 


rifts from relatives. 


lege, and to travel. It appears that he considers 
that he “worked” some to maintain himself; by 
this he means that he was able to shave himself 
and pack his own clothes—in short, to get along 
without a valet. 

In this last ease we ean observe that the in- 
come of a student who considered himself poor 
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was five times the tuition at Harvard. It seems 
probable that the majority of wage earners, 
then as now, would not have an income as large 
as five Harvard tuitions. (Today that would 
mean $2,000 a year.) It seems to me that we 
should nowadays eall the philosopher a rich stu- 
dent, and the physicist a not-poor student. The 
physicist must also be judged in terms of British 
practice, which has not gone so far in the diree- 
tion of universal edueation at higher levels, so 
that he may have been partly justified in con- 
sidering himself poor among his fellows. 

My first reaction was one of shock at the 
“nerve” of these men in describing themselves as 
“poor.” On second thought however I recog- 
nized the cultural lag that always exists between 
generations. The extent of the contrast indi- 
cates the progress that has been made in the 
direction of equal educational opportunity for 
all. 

Rosert 8S. SHaw 

SUBFACULTY, 

THE City COLLEGE, NEw YorK 


Corresbondence ... 





A COMMENT ON PROFESSOR LANCE- 
LOT’S CRITICISM OF THE “EIGHT- 
YEAR” STUDY 


In Scuoou AND Society, December 11, 1943, 
W. H. Lancelot has an article entitled “A Close- 
up of the Eight-Year Study.” His analysis is a 
useful and eritical one. However, on page 451 
he makes one criticism which is not justified. 

When the comparison group was selected they 
were chosen from schools of the same economie 
type and community as the experimental schools. 
It was expected that this would eontrol such 
factors as pupil expenditures and general level 
of teaching competence. In the light of Mr. 
Lancelot’s criticism, I have computed the per- 
pupil costs and the pupil-teacher ratios in the 
I find 


that so far as the pupil costs are concerned in 


publie schools of the comparison group. 


each case the comparison schools are within a 
few dollars of the experimental schools and that 


the mean cost for the comparison schools is 


$189.42 in contrast to $186.31 for the experi- 
The same relationships hold 


mental schools. 


for the pupil-teacher ratio. Since the costs are 


similar it is probable that the teachers’ salaries 


are similar. If the experimental schools had 
teachers with greater ability it was not because 
these teachers were paid more. 
R. W. TyLer 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE “CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL”: A 
REPLY TO DR. WAKEHAM 

A STATEMENT appearing in the final para- 
graph of an interesting paper by Mr. G. Wake- 
ham in ScHooL AND Society, March 11, seems 
to me to need comment, if not correction. 

Mr. Wakeman says: “Progressive education- 
ists rave about the ‘child-centered school’. .. . 
The children—and the nation—would profit 
mightily if they would try to devise school sys- 
tems which would meet the individual capacities 
of the children.” 

Omitting for the moment any consideration 
of whether the use of “rave” is justified by ob- 
servable facts, I believe it only fair to point out 
that Mr. Wakeham is ten years, at least, behind 
the time in his appraisal. Having had some 
opportunity to observe, I ean testify that the 
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leaders of the Progressive movement long ago 
recognized the misleading implications of a 
phrase which, whatever its usefulness as a cor- 
rective of thinking too narrowly teacher-cen- 
tered, was bound to breed confusion. 

As evidence of this awareness I should like 
to call attention to the following sentences from 
an article appearing in the issue of The Parents’ 
Magazine (February, 1944). The author, Bur- 
ton Fowler, is a former president of the Pro- 


eressive Edueation Association. He writes: 


In the present century, for example, the first 
thirty years of education represented a period of 
rapid development in the field of method and eur- 
riculum. It was an epoch of better teaching and 
better materials. As it progressed it came to be 
called child-centered, and it is not surprising that 
the child-centered crashed with the stock 
market in 1929, a date with which history has al- 


school 


Reborts... 
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ready rung down the curtain on rugged individual- 


ism, 

The tendency of Progressive edueators since 
1934, or thereabouts, has been to speak of the 
“community-centered” school. 

JOHN R. P. FRENCH 

HEADMASTER, 

THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, INC., 
WESTON, MASs. 


The “child-eenterd 
school,” as the editor recalls, eame into vogue 
with the publication in 1928 of a widely read 
book bearing this title and written by Harold 


[Epiror1AL Nove. term 


Rugg and Ann Shumaker. The popularity of 
the term certainly did not begin to wane as 
early as 1929. It was, we believe, well on in 
the 1930’s before the term “community-centered 


school” came into frequent use.—W. C. B.| 





A SHORT “REFRESHER” COURSE IN 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

A WORKSHOP course in elementary education, 
designed to familiarize teachers with modern 
educational practices, was conducted by the 
writer under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, in June, 1943. 
Nearly fifty teachers from the area, as well as 
both graduate and undergraduate students, par- 
ticipated. Occasionally there were visitors, ex- 
perts in rural education or curriculum-making, 
who shared in the discussions, contributing from 
their experience. 

As a basis for the course a combined syllabus 
and study guide was used which was divided into 
15 major topics accompanied by questions and 
references. The topies included were as follows: 
The new trends in elementary education. 
Problem-centered teaching, the activity program, 

teaching organized around curriculum units. 
Curriculum making in the elementary school. 
Subject matter in elementary education: 

studies, science, arts, music, literature, crafts, 


social 


health and hygiene. 

The new instructional resources: films, recordings, 
radio, the school library, museum and community 
resources. 

School and community. 

Life in the school. 

Co-operative planning in elementary education. 


Issues and problems in progressive education. 

Elementary education in wartime. 

Learning the three R’s: reading, language, spell 
ing, arithmetic, handwriting. 

Guidance in the elementary school. 

Parent and school. 

Individualizing instruction in the elementary school. 

Evaluation in elementary education. 


Topies such as the psychology of learning, the 
implieations of echild-development research for 
the curriculum, classification of pupils, and 
others that were pertinent to the major themes, 
although not ineluded in the syllabus, were 
brought into the diseussions and reports at 
numerous points. 

The demonstration school operated in connee- 
tion with the college provided for observation of 
progressive practices in grades 1 to 6. 

The Workshop Program. Students enrolled 
in the course worked intensively, earning two 
points of college credit and taking no other 
courses at the time. There were two two-hour 
sessions daily. The hours from ten to twelve in 
the morning and from one-thirty to three in the 
afternoon were reserved for meetings of the 
entire group. Later hours in the afternoon and 
before class in the morning were reserved for 
conferences, committee meetings, and demon- 
strations. 
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The first afternoon the entire group broke up 
into six working groups according to individual 
preferences. The following topies were chosen 
for study by the separate committees: Life in 
the School, Curriculum Making, Learning the 
Three R’s, Problem-Centered Teaching, Individ- 
ualizing Instruetion, Subject Matter. 

Each committee’s work was summarized in the 
form of a final report compiled by the entire 
committee under the leadership of a chairman 
elected by the group. Reports were given by 
each separate group as a panel during the second 
week of the course. 

During the first week the instructor in charge 
led the diseussions, choosing, for the most part, 
topics which the class requested, those the com- 
those that 


important enough to require special emphasis. 


mittees had not selected, or seemed 

During these class meetings there were infor- 
mal lectures and discussion of questions raised. 
At times, small groups of students observed ac- 
tivities in the demonstration school instead of 
attending class meetings. The following demon- 
stations were arranged: Intermediate Reading, 
Grade 4: Reading in connection with initiating 
a curriculum unit, oral-reading and individual- 
help period, group recreational reading. Grade 


the unit, Our 


2: Reading in 


Our Town, Sixth-Grade arithmetie in 


connection with 


School 
the modern school. 

A panel of five children and their teacher ap- 
peared before the class one afternoon to tell 
about their war-service activities during the pre- 
ceding school year. 

Advantages of the Short Course. Each stu- 
dent was asked to evaluate the course construe- 
tively from the standpoint of his own require- 
teacher. Representative 


ments as a elassroom 


evaluative comments follow. 


A Practical Course. One concentrates on real 
problems, not merely theory. 

One adopts the attitude of attacking some gen- 
uine problem, and this encourages adopting a fresh 
viewpoint. 

Much ground can be covered in a short time. 

Democratic Atmosphere. A democratic atmos- 
phere prevailed. 

The freedom allowed in the course was enjoyed 
by college students who were mature people. 

Exchange of Viewpoints. The committee method 


gives each student in the group an opportunity to 
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pool ideas and to think through problems more 
comprehensively than any one person alone can do, 

Intrinsic Motivation. 
a relaxed atmosphere compared with that of the 


In the workshop there is 


lecture hall in which one is required to cover so 
much material, write a theoretical paper, and pass 
an examination. 

Without 
eager to work, to search for answers to questions, 


feeling any pressure, students were 
to gain the opinions of others in the class. 

The Method Applies to Teaching Children. The 
workshop method helps initiate the teacher who is 
going into activity work for the first time. 

Working together in committees proved the value 
of the same method for children in classroom work. 

Individualization Students 
concentrated on the problems that seemed most 
worth while to them yet gained help on others 


through committee work. 


and Specialization. 


The students frequently mentioned some spe- 
cial phase of their study that had _ benefited 
them, e.g., the community-centered school, indi- 
vidualizing instruction, activity teaching, new 
insight into parent-school relationships, a new 
appreciation of the tremendous unexplored edu- 
cational resources in every community, living at 
school more democratically. 

The syllabus with up-to-date references was 
considered by the students to be superior to a 
single textbook for the short course. 

Without a “matched-groups” 
comparison of achievement in this 
course and that of equally competent students 
following a lecture course, no objective ap- 
praisal of the intensive short course ean be 
made; but it was obvious to everyone that the 
students worked with zest and enthusiasm on 
the problems that most closely concerned them 
as classroom teachers, that they gained abun- 


Evaluation. 
student 


dantly in self-confidence, in resourcefulness, 
even in creativity, during the brief period. 
There was evidence that the group were thinking 
deeply about vital issues in childhood education, 
some undreamt of before, that they were grow- 
ing in insight and understanding through work- 
ing intensively on real problems. Without pres- 
sure to attain “marks,” the students felt im- 
pelled to attain the goals they had set up for 
themselves in the beginning. Each student ap- 
peared to grow, though not all at the same rate 
nor in precisely the same direction. The stu- 
dents themselves in their frank evaluative com- 
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ments pointed the way to improved short courses 
in childhood education. Everyone “passed” the 
course. 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Horace MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Community Recreation Buildings as War Memorials. 
Pp. 55. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1944. $1.00. 
Planning, financing, construction, and operation of 
community recreation buildings. 

e 


CovERT, TIMON. Federal Government Funds for 
Education, 1940-41 and 1941-42 (Leaflet No. 
70). U. S. Office of Education. Pp. iv+36. 
Washington 25: Government Printing Office. 
1944. 10¢. 





GOLDTHORPE, J. HAaroup. Higher Education, Phi- 
lanthropy, and Federal Tax Exemptions (Amer- 
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ican Council on Education Studies, Series V— 
Staff Reports—Vol. VIII, No. 7). Pp. v+ 40. 
ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1944. 
e 

ScHMAELZLE, O. I. (director of Handbook Com- 
mittee). A Guide to Counseling—A Manual for 
San Francisco Teachers and Counselors. Pp. 131. 
Published by San Francisco Publie Schools. 
1944. 50¢. 





Lraining for Social Work. Pp. 19. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, Southern Cross 
Building, Brandon St., Wellington, C. 1. 1944. 
Report of an informal conference held, October 18— 
19, 1943. 

e 

WARD, MARION B. Boat Children of Canton. Pp. 

92. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. David MeKay 
Co., Philadelphia. 1944. $2.00. 
A charmingly illustrated story of Chinese life—its 
peaceful days before the war and the disruptions 
caused by the Japanese invasion. For children of 
eight years and older. 


e 
YEISER, IDABELLE. The Curriculum as an Integrat 
ing Force for Ethnic Variations (Harvard Work- 
shop Series: No. 4). Pp. v+17. Published by 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1944. 25¢. 


A paper presented at the Harvard Workshop in Inter- 


cultural Education, summer, 1943. 
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For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
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MELVIL DEWEY 


by Fremont Rider 


NEW short biography of a man who de- 

voted 80 crowded years to education. 
Dewey, the man who was always fighting for 
something (simplified spelling, metric reform, 
admission of women to the professions) is 
pictured intimately in his eleven stormy years 
as Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. 


While emphasis is given to Dewey the 
librarian, his so called ‘‘diversions” are included 
to give a well rounded picture of a dynamic 
personality. His biographer is his nephew who 
understood the frailties as well as the strength 
of this human dynamo. 


Published April 14, $2.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 11 
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The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series | 


NEW HOPE 


FOR 


HUMAN UNITY 


By HENRY WYMAN HOLMES 


Professor of Education, Harvard University 


This, the 1944 Kappa Delta Pi Lecture, is built on the conviction that events 
now in the making are forcing attention to a global outlook on human affairs, 
that there is new hope that co-operative endeavor will secure, first, a victori- 
ous peace for the United Nations; second, a world unity that is more than 
peace. 

How to secure unity among nations without uniformity. 

How to preserve desirable cultural diversity. 

How to safeguard and defend the democratic principle. 


How to improve the quality and effectiveness of local 
community life. 


How to secure support for a world government. 


These are some of the problems posed in this 
vibrant challenge to faith in humanity’s future. 


111 pages. $1.50 


You may buy this Kappa Delta Pi Lecture or those of 
former years from the Publishers 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11: Boston 16: Dallas 1: Atlanta 3: Chicago 16: San Francisco 5 






































